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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
O Veil thy Radiant Face. 


“ No good that comes to us in after years can ever in 
any measure compensate us for the loss of that early 
enthusiasm which is the most precious possession of 
youtb.” 

















































Old French writer. 





O veil thy radiant face, glad morning-star, 

In shadowy, tearful night! 

And fold your wings, soft winds, who from afar 
Brought balmy, sweet delight ; 

And, joyous birds, who singing soared so high, 
Grow dumb, and droop and die, 

As all the blossoms hang their delicate head,— 
For he, for he is dead ; 

He with the sunny eyes and golden hair, 

Who was akin to you and all things fair, 
Himself,—O lent me for too brief a space !— 
Of infinite beauty, tenderness and grace ! 


What name to call him by, I cannot say, 

But this alone I know, 

It is the fervor of my youthful day, 

Spring’s living warmth and glow, 

That in my sight here, blinded and grown dim, 
Lies cold and still in him,— 

Him who made beautiful earth, sea and air, 

The wide world everywhere ! 

Whose lips were melody, beneath whose feet 
Sprang flowers and babbling brooklets clear and 
sweet, 

With whose dear life so close-knit was my heart, 
Dying, he left me but its saddest part! 


They tell me as the weary seasons pass, 

There will be born to me 

Another child for comfort.—But alas! 

I know that he shall be 

A grave, sad man, with thoughtful, pallid brow, 
Who looks beyond the now, 

Searching the future’s dim, uncertain skies 

.With sombre, joyless eyes, 

That long life’s darkest mysteries have read,— 
Who walks with silent lips and bended head, 
Whom no sweet flower attends, or warbling bird, 
That blooms unseen by him and sings unheard. 


O how could he, think you, in thousand years, 
Make my poor heart forget 

Him who is gone !—dry up the ceaseless tears 
Wherewith my cheeks are wet 

For him with sunny eyes and golden hair, 
Sweeter than all things fair, 

In infinite beauty, tenderness and grace ! 

O veil thy radiant face 

Proud morning star !—How far thy beams are shed, 
Thou shalt not find him who is dead, is dead, 
Canst never to the darkened earth restore 

The light gone out, that gladdens it no more! 

8. Srerne. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
On the Use of Difficult Pieces in Piano 
Teaching. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 





By difficult pieces I mean such of the Beet- 
hoven works as the Pathetique, Moonlight, and 
Appassionata Sonatas; such Schumann works 
as the Phantasie-Stiicke, Op. 12, the Faschings- 





schwank aus Wien, Op. 26, the Humoreske and 
Davidsbindler; such Chopin works as the 
Scherzos, Polonaises in E flat and A flat, Ballade 
in G minor, and the Htudes ; and such brilliant 
things of Liszt as the Rigoletto, Faust, Tann- 
hauser March, 2nd, 8th, 12th and 14th Rhapso- 
dies, and his Concerto in E flat; the Tausig 
paraphrase of Weber’s Invitation, and so on. 
These I name merely at random, in order to 
give an idea of how wide a field I would cover 
by the term difficult. Even here, it will be 
seen, I have drawn a line considerably below 
the highest; else I might have named Beetho- 
ven’s Sonatas, Op. 109 and 111, and the fourth 
and fifth Concertos; Schumann’s Htudes Sym- 
phoniques, and Concertos; Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto, the Variations on La ci darem la ma- 
no, and the Liszt Prophéte, Don Juan, and his 
more recent works, as ¢.g., the transcription 
of Wagner’s Faust Overture, etc. All of these 
for one reason or another ask of the player 
considerably more than even the very import- 
ant works named in my first selection. Yet 
the first list is much farther than ordinary pi- 
ano-teaching goes. There are even Conserva- 
atories where they do not feel warranted in as- 
signing any of these pieces for lessons. One, 
indeed, might be excepted, Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathetique; but even this they give under a 
misapprehension, and in a reading so mild and 
colorless as to deprive it at once of its difficul- 
ty and inspiration. The programmes and cat- 
alogues of these schools dwell largely on 
Haydn, Mozart, a little Schubert, Dussek, 
Pleyel, Clementi, Moscheles, Heller, Hiller, 
and especially Mendelssohn—good writers all 
of them and well worth knowing, but per- 
haps hardly worth the space they fill relatively 
to certain others. 

On the other hand, one finds in the country 
pupils hardly able to play Cramer’s studies 
well, and entirely unformed in the modern 
technics of the piano, passing directly from 
such insignificant and unexacting works as 
Gottschalk’s Last Hope and Wollenhaupt’s 
Whispering Winds to the interpretation of a 
large Chopin Polonaise, a great Sonata of Beet- 
heven, or a concert-piece of Liszt. Every reput- 
able teacher knows what it is to overhaul the 
work of a pupil having such a history. An 
important piece is selected from the formida- 
ble catalogue, and played. And how played! 
There is no technique; no sonority of touch; 
no legato, no phrasing; no interpretatien. 
Merely a scrambling through as by great tribu- 
lation. And then there is a pretty kettle of 
fish for the teacher? Everything must be done 
over again; the touch formed, a legato estab- 
lished, phrasing begun, and a technic built up. 
Sometimes it takes three months to lay the 
foundations of a true Legato. 


The pupil taught in the orthodox way I first 
described plays correctly, to be sure. But 
commonly with by far too little power; too 
little snap. It is old-fashioned and (if I may 
say so) old-maidish. 





Between these two extremes lie a few facts 
not taken into account by either of them. The 
chief one is: that anincreasing number of peo- 
ple play great works for the pianoforte, and 
play them well. There must, therefore, be a 
way of doing it. And the way must be prac- 
ticable, that is, must not take too much time. 

At the basis of the misapplication of diffi- 
cult pieces in the second case referred to above, 
lies ignorance; ignorance of the technique of 
the piano, as well as of the real scope and de- 
mands of the great werks so misused. At the 
basis of the ordinary orthodox course lies (as I 
believe) a misconception of the ideal of growth. 
Representative teachers of this class have ad- 
vanced to me over and over again the idea that 
a pupil’s growth ought to be gradual and or- 
derly. That every step forward ought to be 
perfectly easy and natural, so as to be taken 
without strain. In this way, say they, the 
mind at length arrives at maturity. Import- 
ant works will then be played with an even- 
ness and repose not otherwise to be reached. 

This argument suggests three answers (or 
three forms of the same answer). In the first 
place the pupils who pursue this course very 
seldom live to reach the end. And when they 
do, they are commonly so fagged out as to be 
worth but little for examples. In the second 
place, I do do not know of anything that grows 
regularly and straight-forward. Everything 
that lives has its times of advance, and its 
times of holding on and solidifying what has 
been acquired. Trees do most of their grow- 
ing in two or three months of the year. The 
body of man generally reaches maturity long 
before his soul. Children have years in which 
they grow very little; then all of a sudden they 
shoot up to full height. I knewof a girl who 
grew three inches in height in three weeks. 
Had she continued at this rate from the age of 
sixteen to twenty-five, her height would have 
been regarded as disproportionate, I saw a 
parrot climbing a ladder; reaching up with her 
beak she seized the round above her and held 
until she had grasped it with her claws. There 
she hung head downwards. Then ensued a 
vigorous wiggling and twisting to bring her- 
self into a more normal position on the top of 
the round. Once there she rested for a mo- 
ment, plumed her feathers, and took a look 
about her, as if to say: ‘‘ so far up, anyhow!” 
And it seems to me people get on in the world 
in a manner not so dissimilar. 

Besides this, I find that all the great players 
used to play at difficult pieces when young. 
Moscheles relates that he played Beethoven’s 
‘Sonata Pathetique” when he was only six 
years old. Of course he made ‘‘ hash” of it. 
But then this one instance indicates his gener- 
al ambition to undertake important pieces. We 
find Liszt arriving at the acme of piano-playing 
at the age of twenty, which he certainly never 
would have been allowed to do by one of these 
orderly professers. Mme. Rivé-King is said to 
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have played Thalberg’s ‘‘ Don Juan” at the 
age of eight ! and Liszt’s ‘‘Don Juan” at the 
age of eleven. 

It is also true, and weighs on the other side, 
that all these people, when old, disapprove of 
their own precocity. They are the fathers and 
mothers who have ‘‘ seen the evil” of it. But 
then! All ambitious youngsters to the end of 
time will have to find out this evil for them- 
selves. 

A talented pupil is like a young giant. 
Nothing but tossing around heavy dumb-bells, 
anvils and other solid substances will content 
him. It is only when he becomes more ma- 
ture, that the young Hercules can be inspired 
to use his strength for the good of men in 
cleaning Augean stables and killing Nemean 
lions. 

Then, too, let us consider the history of ar- 
tists as connected with pieces they play well. 
For instance, one of the best pieces of a certain 
pianist, is the Chopin E-minor Concerto. This 
great work the pianist has known by heart for 
perhaps ten years, or so. It was taken up and 
studied with a teacher; it was lain aside after 
being mastered. It was then after some months 
or a year taken up under another teacher, and 
thoroughly studied. All the passages, the 
phrasing, the interpretation are built up com- 
plete from the foundation. It rests again. Af- 
ter a year or two it comes up once more. 
Meanwhile the player’s ideal has advanced, and 
now it receives a far higher polish than before. 
Then it is played in public for a few times. 
Again it rests. Again it istaken up and stud- 
ied. In this way this work has been re-con- 
structed for eight or ten times. Probably it 
may go through a similar process a half dozen 
times in the future. A similar history attaches 
to every really difficult piece in her repertoire. 
Now the point I make here is that the jirst time 
through was just as important as any. 

Pupils work well only under the inspiration 
of a healthy mechanical difficulty in the piece 
to be studied, and real genius in its ssthetic 
contents. In other words, they work well on- 
ly when interested ; interested to master a diffi- 
culty which only work will master, and inter- 
ested in a musical delight they receive as they 
go along. It is impossible to keep the playing 
bright and musical unless much of the practice 
is done on things that afford musical enjoy- 
ment to the pupil practicing them. Early this 
year I put a lot of well-advanced pupils into 
Tausig’s selection from Clementi’s Gradus. For 
a while it went swimmingly. They did about 
ten studies admirably; then all of asudden the 
interest flagged, and I had to change the dose. 
Like Sam Weller in the alphabet they all at 
once discovered that it wasn’t worth while to 
go through so much to get so little. Doctors 
know how medicines run out with a patient, 
and you have to change. 

In a certain sense no piece ought to be given 
before an adequate technical foundation has 
been laid for it. In a certain other sense, ev- 
ery piece is its own best preparation. That is 
to say, every great piece (by a real genius) af- 
fords to the unaccustomed interviewer certain 
peculiarities, mechanical, mental and artistic. 
The hands have to do new things, the mind 
has to unravel new passages, and the soul has 
to habituate itself toa breeze from a new quar- 





ter of the musical heavens. And all these re- 
quire acclimation. You have to get used to it. 
The Beethoven technic is one thing. It rests 
on Bach. Whoever can play Bach’s Clavier 
can play Beethoven, over to at least Op. 57. 
What Bach will not do for the pupil, Clementi 
will. Clementi represents the advance in virt- 
uosity between Bach and Beethoven. But 
after Bach and Clementi have done all that 
they can to form a Beethoven technique, there 
remains very much indeed of Beethoven him- 
self, which one learns nowhere else. And much 
more that one finds blind until one looks at it 
through the spectacles of Schumann and Cho- 
pin. And so there are the Schumann and the 
Chopin technics, each peculiar. New hand- 
habits, new mind-work, new soul-experiences. 
And the artist must get used to all of them. 
This is the reason why one cannot play Beetho- 
ven by way of Haydn and Mozart alone. Beet- 
hoven was a prophet as well as a historian. To 
play Schumann one may very well study Wag- 
ner. Wagnerism is Schuniannism with the 
reductio ad absurdum applied to it. And Liszt 
is Chopin ‘‘runinto the ground.” And where 
he touches the earth we seize him most easily. 
It seems to me, therefore, that a discreet use 
of difficult pieces is allowable and desirable. 
Any use of difficult pieces is discreet if these 
three points consent: In the first place the pu- 
pil must like it and enjoy it; this settles the 


mental and spiritual side of it. Second, the 
difficulties must not be impossibilities for the 
individual pupil. And third, (and this is the 
critical point) the legato must be preserved. The 
imperfect observance of the legato, is of the 
greatest harm. The legato is the foundation of 
all good playing. No practice does positive 
harm to the technique if done legato. This, of 
course, includes geod phrasing. 

A piece may be extremely useful study al- 
though the pupil may at the time be unable 
to fully master it. 

Let it be remembered that few pianists ac- 
quire additional execution after they are 
twenty years old. On investigating their his- 
tory it will be found nine times out of ten that 
they played their most difficult pieces by the 
time they were from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age; certainly before they were twenty. 
After that they improve the manner of playing. 
The phrasing becomes more refined; the inter- 
pretation more mature and satisfying; perhaps 
the technique becomes more even and fine. 
But by degrees, and more and more as they get 
older, they lose their taste for mere bravura, 
and find their real pleasure in bringing smaller 
works to a finer finish. Then, too, I find that 
as they become celebrated, their reputation be- 
comes more and more a burden, and leads them 
to drop all pieces except such as they are 
sure of. 

Again as it regards their method of judging 
of compositions, I find this difference between 
young pupils and older ones, The bright pu- 
pils, those musically susceptible, are at first at- 
tracted by the spirit and imagination shown in 
a piece, much more than by the elegant style 
of it. When they get older they learn to prize 
the elegant style, and in some cases come to 
prefer manner to matter. In general, howev- 
er, I regard a very acute sensibility to mere el- 
egance of style as rather an unfavorable sign 


ina young pupil. Indeed I am inclined to 
think that the imagination is more vivid in 
youth, and the youngsters get a nearer approach 
to the vision of the poet than most of us elder 
ones do. As Wordsworth says: 


(Intimations of Immortality, V.) 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 


The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


The action of the imagination in youth is 
repeatedly referred to by this poet, and always 
with profound insight and beauty. For in- 
stance (Excursion, Bk. I., line 250, or there- 
abouts) : 


“Oh then what soul was his, when, on the tops 

Of the high monntains, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He look’d— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life, 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired!” 


It is the privilege of the wise teacher to so 
order the steps of the gifted pupil that each 
day’s onward march may be illumined with 
rays of immortal light. 


A Remedy for Brass Instruments, 


The sum of human agony caused by the early ef- 
forts of players upon stringed, or upon reed and 
brass instruments is incalculable, and it is noticea- 
ble that wherever musical amateurs abound the 
Universalist faith makes no progress, and the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine that a place of future torment is a 
mortal necessity finds multitudes of believers. 
Many learned commentators have discussed the na- 
ture of the insanity under which King Saul fre- 
quently suffered, but it is odd that no one has per- 
ceived that it was due to the youthful David's 
persistent practice upon the harp. We know that 
on one occasion, while David was playing an air, 
which doubtless closely resembled “ Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” Saul remarking, “S’help me 
Father Abraham, this is too much,” flung a javelin 
at the musician and drove him away. Doubtless the 
king was hasty, but let us remember his extreme 
provocation. As for David, not content with hav- 
ing already killed the leading Philistine giant, he 
went and played the harp to that unhappy nation, 
with the view of demeralizing the people so that 
he could make an easy conquest of them on coming 
to the Israelitish throne. 


While the javelin is probably a specific for all 
suffering due to accordeons, violins, cornets and 
flutes, it is not a remedy which is available at the 
present day. The most successful mode of treat- 
ment which has been devised is that which was re- 
cently tried, with admirable results, in the case of 
a young man residing in a Twenty-second street 
boarding house, who was addicted to the French 
horn; and it is due to the medical profession that 
the history of the case should be briefly given. 

The young man in question occupied the second 
story front hall bedroom. He was apparently a 








quiet and well-meaning person, but under a smooth 
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and spotless shirt bosom he concealed a heart heed- 
less of human suffering. It would not have made 
much difference where he concealed his heart, for it 
would have been quite as callous bad he kept it un- 
der his waistband or inside of his boot. That he 
preferred to learn the French horn rather than any 
other and more common instrument of torture, does 
not palliate his offence ; for, although the horn lacks 
the ear-piercing shrillness of the cornet, its tone 
has a wonderfully penetrating power, and is to the 
last degree depressing to the spirits. 

The man who begins to play a wind-instrument 
employs the most of his time in what may be called 
“sighting shots.” For example, when this particu- 
lar young man desired to sound B flat, it would 
take him a long while before he could get his eleva- 
tion and his wind gauge regulated. He would hit 
three or four notes above B flat, and three or four 
notes below it, a score of times before he would 
finally make a bull’s eye. Even when, after long 
effort, he succeeded in hitting the desired note, the 
sound produced would be what is technically and 
derisively called a “ blaat,” or, in other words, an 
uncertain, toneless, and most unmusical sound. It 
is needless to speak of the effect which this sort of 
thing had on his fellow-boarders. At the end of 
two weeks public indignation had grown to that ex 
tent that it was seriously proposed to melt the horn 
and to pour the metal down the throat of the play- 
er, as a warning that unless he promptly reformed, 
he would be dealt with severely. It was then that 
a homeopathic physician residing in the house called 
a meeting of the aggrieved boarders in order to 
propose what he believed would prove a radical 
cure, 

After describing with great clearness the painful 
symptoms which prolonged practice upon the horn 
develop in the unfortunate and unwilling listeners, 
and unfolding at much length Hahnemann’s theory 
of cure, he asserted that in order to successfully 
combat the effects of horn-playing, the use of other 
instruments which produce analogous symptoms 
was clearly indicated. Hence, he proposed that 
each boarder should provide himself with a cornet, 
a violin, an accordeon, a flute, or a drum, and ad- 
minister these remedies whenever any symptoms of 
the French born were manifested. Few of the 
boarders believed in homeopathy, but they were in 
that state of mind in which men clutch at any nos- 
trum which promises relief. They therefore re- 
solved to follow the doctor’s prescription, and im- 
mediately laid in a full supply of the indicated in- 
struments. 

The next evening at seven o’clock the familiar 
gasp of the horn was heard. Instantly it was fol- 
lowed by the screech of the violin, the spasmodic 
choking of the cornet, the drone of the accordeon, 
the wail of the flute, and the fierce uproar of the 
drum, In two minutes a crowd was collected in the 
street, under the impression that a large orchestra 
was rehearsing Wagner’s “ Meistersinger,” and the 
young man with the French horn was lying on the 
floor of his room in strong convulsions, 


The cure was complete. Early the next morning 
the French horn player was removed to a lunatic 
asylum, where he still remains, He is quiet and 
harmless, but he believes that he is a remnant of 
the wall of Jericho, which fell down under the as- 
sault of the Hebrew trumpets, and constantly in- 
sists that Congress should make an appropriation to 
repair him and mount him. with berbette guns.— 
New York Times, 
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CHICAGO, May 13.—I intended to have spoken, in my 
last, more in detail of Mr. Eddy’s fiftieth programme, 
and especially of the principal number on it, the Reubke 
Sonata. This work seems to me the most imaginative 
of any I have heard for the organ. It uses the organ as 
an orchestra, not in an illegitimate way for the produc- 
tion of light effects, but in a true and loyal way for the 
production of genuine though new organ effects. It is 
to be sure a programme piece, and therein not fully in- 
telligible according to the composer’s idea without the 
programme in hand; and this is its weakness and the 
inherent weakness of all programme music. But I 
think it is plainly to be felt that the composer had there 
something more than common on his mind, and, wheth- 
er fully understood or not, the work leaves upon the 
— mind the impression of having a great deal 

t. 
Another fine organ has been added to our local stock. 





It is the one in the Third Presbyterian Church. It has 
three manuals, about forty stops, and is well voiced, 
well-balanced, and of a delightful smoothness of action 
and promptness of speech. It is from the works of 
Johnson & Son, and is the thirty-first of their erection 
in Chicago, many of which are of equal or greater size. 
The church is a large one of over two thousand sittings, 
and I do not think I ever heard the Thiele Variations in 
A flat to so good advantage as under Mr. Eddy’s fingers 
at the exhibition of this organ. They came out very clear 
and produced a grand effect. Thecontrast between the 
effect of the pieces played on this oocasion (pieces ex- 
tremely familiar to the player)and the numbers in Mr.Ed- 
dy’s fifty-fourth organ recital, raises the question wheth- 
er, after all, music is to be advanced in public apprecia- 
tion by a constant succession of unfamiliar pieces, the 
large majority of them necessarily of a low order of 
genius; and all so imperfectly interpreted as pieces in- 
variably are when the player is able to rehearse them 
but a few times and then only to remove the more ob- 
vious technical imperfections. Such readings lack the 
concentration to make them effective and convincing, 
and more and more make me doubt the validity of such 
a series of recitals. Of course this is only my own pri- 
vate doubt, and I am open to conviction. All this, of 
course, relates to the fundamental artistic idea, and isin 
no way areflection on the ability of the organist, of 
which I hold the same opinion as herein often ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Wolfsohn has been giving a few more of his his- 
torical recitals before the tepid remains of the Beetho- 
ven Society. Last Saturday was the eleventh. It was 
from Schumann. The programme was: 

1. Novelletten, Op. 21, in F No. 1, and D No. 2. 

2. Ballade—“ Poor Peter,” 

Mrs. Jewett. 

3. Fantasie-stiicke, Op. 12, Bk. 1, 

Des Abends—Aufschwung—Warum—Grillen. 

4. Evening Music. No. 12 of “ Varied Leaves.” 

“Heaven has shed a tear,” 
6. Songs— \« Lovest thou for love,” 
“O Sunshine.” 
Mrs. Jewett. 

6. Fantasie in C, Op. 17. 

I do not think I ever heard Mr. Wolfsohn to-so good 
advantage as on this occasion. He played with great 
refinement and truly poetic feeling. One could dissent 
somewhat from his reading of ‘ Grillen,”’ fot instance, 
andina few other places, but as a whole the playing 
was delightful, and brought one face to face with the 
composer. The songs also were exceptionally well ren- 
dered, and in the last one, “O Sunshine,” Mrs. Jewett 
made a decided hit. Such a recital as this is a real 
boon to all music-lovers. 


The choral societies, the Beethoven, Apollo, Choral 
Union, and Chicago Orchestra (with chorus obligato) 
have closed their season’s works. The list has been long, 
but notinsignificant. And the standard of performance 
has been low. Except the Apollo singing inGoldbeck’s 
“ Three Fishers ” there has not been a really fine choral 
performance here this winter, so far as I can learn. 
This opinion is not of my own make so completely as 
those I usually send you, for a large part of the choral 
performances have taken place on Thursday evenings 
when I am generaMy out of town. But the common 
consent of criticism is to the effect above stated. Ap- 
parently all the societies need to “‘ brace up.” 

Perhaps I may be permitted to state that Mr. W.S. B. 
Mathews gave a concert in Evanstown last week, at 
which Mrs. Jewett, Mr. C. A. Knorr and Mr. McWade 
sang and five of his piano pupils appeared much more 
than creditably in Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, Saint- 
Saéns Duo Variations on a Theme of Beethoven’s (for 
two pianos), Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, Tausig’s “ Invi- 
tation to the Dance,” the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Third Concerto (with Reinecke’s cadenza), accompanied 
by second piano, and Liszt’s (Gounod’s) “Faust.” All 
of these things, except the duo and the accompani- 
ments, were played without notes, and with good effect, 
by school-girls. I mention this fact because it serves to 
illustrate the great progress in musical cultivation in 
the West. Of course it ought to be known that all these 
girls play a good deal of classical music. One of them 
had occasion to appear in achurch concert a fortnight 
ago, and made her own selection, and prepared it and 
played it without reporting to her teacher. She gained 
an imperative encore; the piece was the Theme, three 
variations, and the finale of Schumann’s Ztudes Sym- 
phoniques. 

The musical season is nearly over. Mr. Liebling ex- 
pects to play another recital, June 6th, with a better 
programme than before. He will give the Bach-Liszt 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, a Schumann number, 
Beethoven’s “ Moonlight’ Sonata, a Chopin selection, 
and Liszt’s Wedding March transcription. 

A series of Strakosch-Cary-Kellogg Concerts will be 
given here presently, in which Miss Cary will appear 





four times in an Aria from “ Don Carlos,” and Miss Kel- 
logg four times in the Polonaise from “ Mignon” and 
other novelties. 

And that reminds me that my friend, Mr. Geo. B. 
Armstrong of the Jnter-Ocean has been “ catching it” in 
the Music Trade Review; and I beg to state, that although 
I sometimes dissent from that gentleman’s critical judg- 
ment, the case is by no means so bad as there stated; 
and above all things every one who knows Mr. Arm- 
strong gives him credit for the best motives and perfect 
sincerity. Indeed the charge of “unworthy motives” 
so often made against critics, is in my opinion almost 
always groundless. I do not think money will influence 
a critical opinion in any newspaper in this city. Indeed 
in some cases it seems to me sometimes as if the critic 
“ stood up so straipht that he leaned over backwards;” 
and it turns out a positive disadvantage to the singer or 
player to be a friend of the critic. Of course a dollar a 
line will print anything in certain parts of the paper. 
But ten dollars a line would not insert a puff in the crit- 
ical columns of the Tribune, Times, or Inter-Ocean. 

_ DER FREYSCHUETZ. 





NEwpokt, R. I., MAy 8.—The Newport Choral Socie- 
ty, under Mr. J. B. Sharland’s able conductorship, gave 
their third concert, the second this season, in the Opera 
House on Thursday evening, May 2, with the following 
programme :— 


Scenes from Orpheus............. Gluck, (A.D.,1760.) 
Orpheus—Mrs. Flora E. Barry. 
Part-Song.—“ Pheebus,”............+ Joseph Barnby 
Aria and Chorus from “ Eli,’*...........02ee00 Costa 


The Evening Prayer of Samuel, 
Mrs. Flora E. Barry. 
(An a The Lord is thy keeper! 
Chorus of Angels, 
Female Voices. 

Part-Song.— When hands meet,”...... Ciro Pinsuti 

Part-Song.—“ Calm sea and happy voyage.” 

CR EEE bcs ccsvcccdccusceticacnecssecue eethoven. 

The Society were assisted by an artist well known in 
Boston, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, who took the part of Or- 
pheus, and who gave a fine rendering of the Aria from 
“Eli.” 

The programme, though excellent in itself, was, I 
think from conversation with several of those who lis- 
tened to its rendering, not so generally pleasing as the 
one of January 31, The Orpheus music, very beautiful 
as it is throughout, is yet a little monotonous, and on 
that account did not please as well as would something 
with more variety. Nevertheless it was true, genuine 
music of the best class, and could not fail to have an 
elevating influence on the taste of the community. 

I should add that the selections from Orpheus were 
nearly the same as those given in Boston by Theodore 
Thomas. 

The whole programme was given with Piano accom- 
paniment simply; in the Orpheus, a large part, the 
purely instrumental portions entirely so, in a four-hand 
arrangement; while the Beethoven “Calm Sea and 
Happy Voyage,” was given complete in a four-hand ar- 
rangement made for the occasion by one of the mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Mr. J. H. Mason of Providence, who has previously 
distinguished himself in Mr. Bonner’s concerts in that 
city, kindly assisted in the four-hand accompaniments. 

As one of the accompanists, criticism on the concert 
from me is hardly becoming. There were, however, 
mistakes on the part of both chorus and accompanists, 
some from inexperience, some from inattention, and on 
the part of the accompanists from want of sufficient 
time for preparation. 

One accident ioned a slight pause in a Recitative 
of Orpheus,—the dropping unnoticed from the piano of 
one of the sheets of the accompaniment. But as a 
whole, the performance did credit to the Society, which 
with longer practice, greater experience, and perhaps a 
little more care on all sides, will be able to continue to 
do good service in the cause of the best music in New- 
port. A.G@ L. 








BALTIMORE, May 27.—Our Musical Festival opened 
to-day with two public rehearsals, at which the whole 
programme written you in my last was taken through, 
the solos, as at first intended, not being left out, so 
that, to all intents and purposes, the two rchearsal, 
were really two concerts. Mr. Franz Remmertz, sang in 
his massive way, an Air from Handel’s “ Samson ’’: “In 
questa tomba,” and a Scene and Romanza from Tann- 
héuser; and Mrs. Falk-Auerbach played, in her inimita- 
ble style, the G-major Piano Concerto of Beethoven, 
and her part in the Choral Fantasia, both from memo- 
ry. When she interprets Beethoven, she is in her ele- 
ment. The orchestra played with much spirit and pre- 
cision the Seventh Symphony with its beautiful Allegret- 
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to, and Gade’s C-minor Symphony with the sprightly 
Schereo, the Mendelssohnian sequences in which always 
recall foreibly the Wedding March of Gade’s great 
patron. 

There were some little flaws about the chorus that 
did not altogether please your correspondent, but they 
were only small matters, and one must not lose sight 
of the fact that this is our first attempt. The next time 
we shall do much better, for we know now that we pos- 
sess all the necessary material for a good chorus of about 
three hundred voices, and a fine orchestra of sixty-five 
pieces. All we need as far as the chorus is concerned, 
is systematic training. All the singing this afternoon 
was done in a clear voice and confident manner, espec- 
ially in the “ Hallelujah ” and “ Tannhiuser ” choruses, 
and, judging from the success of both to-day’s perform- 
ances, there is every reason to believe that the concerts 
of to-morrow and Wednesday evenings will pass off in 
glorious style. 

The first public performance of Mr. Hamertk’s ““Jew- 
ish Trilogy’ in its revised form, at the second rehearsal 
this afternoon, called forth the greatest enthusiasm on 
the part of audience, chorus and orchestra, and it is 
really a delightful work. It was composed in Paris, in 
1868, for Mrs. Hester Rothschild of London, and has for 
its foundation an old Jewish melody, which is made the 
theme for the second movement. 

The three movements are entitled Overture, Dolorosa, 
and Sinfonia Trionfale, the first two of which are ex- 


tremely beautiful. Exquisite melody is supported by mas- 


terly instrumentation, and the whole is clear and com- 
prehensible. Indeed, all who know Mr. Hamerik and 
his works will acknowledge his superiority as a lyric 
composer, whatever his short-comings may be in other 
directions. He can’t help writing melody ;—he is lyric 
by nature. 

As revised, the Trilogy has suffered no change in fun- 
damental idea. Each movement has been somewhat 
lengthened and the instrumentation much improved, 
thus giving the composition the necessary fullness and 
force which the original lacked. The harp is applied 
acceptably in this as in most of his other compositions. 

But you will want to know something more about the 
orchestra and chorus. The Festival Orchestra is nads 
up as follows :—first violins 12, second 10, violas 9, ’celli 
8, contra bassi 6, flutes 3, oboes 2, clarinets 2, fagotti 2, 
French horns 4, trumpets 3, tr 3, tuba, bass 
drum, tympani and harp. Total, sixty-eight. The cho- 
rus consists of: Soprano eighty, Alto fifty-two, Tenor 
sixty-four, Bass seventy-two. Total, 268. 

The affair is not, you will observe, quite as grand as 
the Cincinnati Festival. We haven’t an Orchestra of 
108 pieces, nor a chorus of 780 voices, nor a hall accom- 
modating 6000 persons, nor poetry from Louisville. But 
we are having a quiet, cozy little Musical Festival, just 
to show what material we possess, and what we may ac- 
complish if we persist. Although at the present mo- 
ment it is impossible to ascertain what the receipts will 
amount to, so much is certain, the expenses will be fully 
covered. Almost every seat for the four performances 
had been reserved on Monday of last week, when the 
sale of reserved seats was stopped. Musically speak- 
ing it isa deeided success, and it will pay expenses. 
What more may we expect for a beginning? 

Musikvus. 





eh eee 
Third Biennial Festival at Cincinnati. 
(Concluded from Page 238.) 
SECOND DAY, MAY 15. 
There were two performances. In the afternoon 
a miscellaneous programme, as follows : 


Overture—Tannhiiuser..................2 eee Wagner 
Aria—“ O don fatale,” Don Carlos.............- Verdi 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

March Tempo Sympbony. ZARBTD, 0000000000058 Raff 
Aria—“ From Boyhood ained,’’ Oberon.... Weber 


Mr. Charles Adams, 
Symphonic Poem—-Danse Macabre...... Saint-Saéns 
Aria—Robert le Diable..................++ Meyerbeer 
Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim. 





Overture—* Midsummer Night's Dream,” 

d d by J. Hel be pages 
Largo—Adapted by J. Helmesberger........ ande 
For Violins, Violas, Harp, Organ, and Violin Ob- 
bligato, by 
Theodore Thomas. 

Song—The Palms........-...-..0s-s seen eeeeeees Faure 
Sig. G. Tagliapietra. 

Duo—*“ Quis est Homo ”—“ Stabat Mater,”’.. Rossini 

Mme. Pappenheim and Miss Cary. 

LR PE eke Schumann 

Overture—William Tell.............00seeseeee Rossini 


The Cincinnati Gazette of the next day said of the 
matinée : 


It was designed most unqualifiedly and singly to 
‘ease. Its character, nothingjin common jwith what 


. 





we call a mnsical festival; it was a popular concert in 
which old favorites were rehearsed by solo singers and 
the orchestra, to the keen enjoyment of the andience. 
It had a sensational feature which was pleasant rather 
than startlingly artistic—[“ startlingly artistic!’’ that 
ie startling.]—Mr. Thomas’ violin solo in the arrange- 


ment of the Largo by Handel. Nobody expected him 
to rival the great masters of the violin whom we have 
heard, but perhaps nobody in the hall knew how much 
skill he possesses. He produced a splendid body of 
tone and stirred up the audience to much applause. 


Madame Pappenheim sang her best in the hackneyed 
aria from Meyerbeer’s “ Robert,” and succeeded in gal- 
vanizing it into new life, though almost any other selec- 
tion would have been preferable. She suffered by com- 
parison with Miss ref in the duo from Rossini’s 
“‘Stabat Mater.’’ Mr. Adams sang his aria from “ Ober- 
on” finely, and Sig. Tagliapietra harvested bravos and 
long-continued applause by his enthusiastic singing of 
“Les Rameaux.’ 


The Chicago Tribune, same date, says: 


Every seat and every inch of standing-room for this 
afternoon and eveniug was taken yesterday. The pro- 
gramme for the matinée was made up of old war-horses 
that have pranced about the concert-rooms for many a 
season. If the Singer Ode was caviar to the multitude 
last evening, there could be nocomplaint this afternoon. 
Mr. Thomas offset the rigidity of one programme with 


the elasticity of another, and it was elastic enough to 
stretch over all grades of popular musical development. 
The “ Tannhiuser”’ Overture, the “ March Tempo” from 
the “ Lenore ge Saint-Saéns’ ghastly and in- 
fernal “Danse Macabre,’”’ the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Overture, a Handel Largo, the too-sweet-for- 
anything “ Traeumerei,”’ and the ** William Tell ” Over- 
ture were taken down from the shelves and dusted, and 
made to do their customary duty of delighting the 
crowd with “linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


Hanper’s “ Messtan ”—the one Oratorio of the 
Festival—was given in the evening, with Mrs. Os- 
good, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, Mr. Fritsch and Mr. 
Whitney in the soles. The local critics are un- 
bounded in their praises of this performance, and 
write as if they thought that Handel’s masterpiece 
never received so perfect an interpretation in this 
world before. They even try to vindicate the ex- 
traordinarily rapid ¢empi at which Mr Thomas took 
many of the movements as “modern improvements” 
upon the old hum-drum traditional way. Nor were 
these the only “improvements.” The Gazette, for 
example, says of the chorus: “ For unto us a Child 
is born”: 

In this the pretty effect which was made at the Union 
Festival of 1876 was retained. The fugue part was sung 
by the chorus very softly, so as to bring it into sharp 
contrast with the forte shouts of “‘ Wonderful! Counsel- 


or! The Everlasting Father! the Prince of Peace,” with 


which the new born Messiah is greeted. The effect may 
or may not be familiar in other cities of the country, 
but authority is found for it in a tradition which teaches 
that the fugue preceding the appellations was written by 
Handel for a quartet of voices only, the chorus being re- 
served until the emphatic words were reached. 


This, we beg leave to remark, is entirely a mis- 
take. In Handel's original autograph score, as any 
one may see by looking into the fac-simile pub. 
lished a few years ago by the London Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Handel has distinctly written “ tud- 
ti” at the entrance of each part in the opening 
fugue chorus: ‘ For unto us,” etc, The effect must 
have been not only “ pretty,” but even childish, 
“startlingly (un-)artistic."—Judging from all that 
we have read about the performance, and heard 
through appreciative and fair-minded persons who 
were present, we feel safe in copying what follows 
from the special correspondent (‘‘ E. H. C.”) of our 
Boston Evening Transcript : 

Again last night, as before, a false start was made, 
and Mr. Thomas had to drop his baton and retire from 
his stand for a quarter of an hour, till the disturbers— 
prominent among whom, astonishing to say to those 
who have observed the discipline of the Handel and 
Haydn, were late comers among the chorus, struggling 
down to their places—were quieted. Hence the Over- 
ture which leads with so significant a connection to the 
recitative, “‘ Comfort ye my people,’’ was separated by 
a long interval, to which we are not accustomed. Mr: 
Adams, in delivering this opening recitative with that 
reverential dignity, nobility and justness of style, which 
his early training ineradicably implanted in his oratorio 
manner, set the performance upon a high plane for the 
start. But this impressive ont-giving of the great ut- 





terances of the prophet was not responded to by the 
people with that elevated repose and strength in the 
chorus, ‘‘ And the glory of the Lord,” that should have 
been its natural effect. It seemed for afew moments as 
though orchestra and chorus were following and insist- 
ing upon different conceptions of the work in hand. 
Yawing [sic] apart to a perilous extent as they proceeded, 
the two bodies were gradually brought together at last 
by a mutual compromise on tempo and by much loud 
rapping by the conductor. This was repeated in the 
choruses, “ And he shall purify ” and “ O Thou that tell- 
est,” with the exception that here appeared to be going 
on a scramble in the same direction, the choristers and 
instrumentalists yying with each other in exaggerating 
the allegro and abandoning all dignity. To be done at 
once with the strictures to be made on what turned out 
to be, on the whole, a grandly successful and impressive 
performance of the “ Messiah,” it must be recorded 
that the tempi—which, though attributed here to Mr. 
Thomas, may have been adopted before his rehearsals, 
for he seemed generally to hold the chorus back—in 
many cases did great violence to what may very proper- 
ly be called the sacred traditions of the interpretation 
of Handel’s masterpiece. The New York Tribune's crit- 
ic, defending these innovations, holds that “too much 
respect is paid to traditions” that “retard the flow of 
some of Handel’s airs and choruses till they lose half 
their vitality,’ and “ it will never do to let festival mu- 
sic drag.”” But it may be questioned if more speed can 
add anything to the vitality of Handel’s religious rapt- 
ures, and it is just possible that the true vitality of this 
music lies deeper than Mr. Thomas—or whoever is re- 
sponsible—has hoped for it, if this be his notion of the 
means of heightening its power. Certain it is that not 
only did he jeopard, in two of the early numbers, the 
unitedness of the chorus, but in the closing choruses, by 
taking the larghetto at allegretto speed, turned the 
grand climacteric of the oratorio into painfully undigni- 
fied and unworthy excitement—“ festival,’ to be sure, 
even “ gay and festive,” and something approaching to 
aregular lark. It is clear enough that if such are the 
consequences of Cincinnati’s defiance of the old, ever- 
respected traditions, the traditions are to be prized for 
saving the oratorio; for it could not long hold the place 
it does with such merely physical excitement and effect, 
followed, as all snch is, by the reaction of exhaustion 
and weariness. Good authorities have maintained that 
the tempi taken by the Handel = Haydn Soeiety in 
this work are liable to be capricidus and in some cases 
too fast. But the errors of last night, especially in the 
direction of speed, were glaring in comparison. 

But the superb quality of the material in the festival 
chorus covered a multitude of such sins. Their trainin 
must have been faithful and skilful, but the trainer h 
evidently picked voices to deal with. In reading and at- 
tack there seemed to be neither hesitation nor wavering. 
All, moreover, seemed to sing with full voice and from 
the love and joy of it—for no piano passages were re- 
quired of them [except one !}. e result was a body of 
tone exceedingly buoyant, fresh and exhilarating, with 
the several parts distinctly marked, not alone at their 
entrances, but with perfect clearness throughout, re- 
vealing, emphasizing and maintaining the polyphonic 
construction as it is rarely to be enjoyed. The sopranos 
are relatively in less force and power than the Handel 
and Haydn’s—perhaps not to the injury of the whole; 
but the tenors and basses are particularly remarkable, 
and the altos have an unusual power, and produce a pe- 
culiar and thrilling effect. The percentage of real sing- 
ers in the chorus is plainly very large. The degree of 
development reached by this festival body which has 
not yet been even organized into a unit, is truly | pe 
ing, and speaks volumes for the prevalence of sound 
musical taste and culture in this Western community. 
The list of the five hundred choristers does not show 
more than a sprinkling of German names, and the cho- 
rus hence must be only fairly and genuinely representa- 
tive of the musical amateurship of Cincinnati. 

A feature of special interest in the performance last 
evening was the first penne of Mrs. E. A. Osgood, 
who, with Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Whitney, completed a “ team” of Boston vocalists who 
have won eminence on both sides of the Atlantic. Mrs. 
Osgood’s charming manner and beautiful voice are 
well-known to Bostonians, but her experience in Lon- 
don has added to her style many finishing graces. Most 
noticeable among these are certain slight and indescrib- 
able but vivid dramatic touches, which captious criti- 
cism might complain of as “ tricks ” and “ airs,” but of 
which the severest purist must acknowledge the effect 
in the heightening of the sentiment of the words sung. 
In every air she delighted the multitude, and in “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth”’ so earnestly and delicately 
conveyed the deep rapture of faith as to carry away the 
audience in an excitement second only to that which 
greeted Mr. Whitney’s successful dive for alow D in 
“The trumpet shall sound,” when the house fairly 
roared at him. Mrs. Osgood seemed in the first part to 
have forgotten the vast spaces she had to fill, but in the 
second = expanded her voice in greater freedom, and 
besides biinging her audience into spiritual sympathy, 
filled their ears to satisfaction. Miss Annie Cary is evi- 
dently a greater favorite, if possible, here than in Bos- 
ton, and of course well earned the plaudits following 
her powerful rendering of the contralto solos. 





THIRD DAY, MAY 16. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


Unfinished Symphony.......-.......--++0++ Schubert 
Allegro moderato. Andante con moto. 





——————— 
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Aria—“‘ In diesen heil’gen Hallen,”” Magic Flute, 
Mozart 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
Aria—“ Penelope weaving a Poe, "—Oeyeee, » 


Miss Emma Cranch. 
Aria—“ Cujus Animam,”—Stabat Mater.... Rossini 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. 





Cappriccio, Op. 4.....---++++2- ++-+++++++-Graedener 
arla—" Repose in Peace,”—Fridolin.....Randegger 
Mrs. BE. Aline Osgood. 

Selections from Lohengrin............-..--+ Wagner 
Vorspiel.—Lohengrin’s Disclosure and De- 
parture. 

Charles Adams. 

Invitation to the Dance............--+++++ +05 Weber 


(Adapted for Orchestra by Hector Berlioz.) 
Recitative—“ Awake Saturnia,” 
“ Semele,” 
Aria—“ Hence, hence egy A Handel 
ise Cary. 


Miss Annie 
pn Se ee eee ee Boccherini 
String Orehestra. 
Song—“ The Valley ”’....... .-20-eeeeeeeeeee Gounod 
Sig. G. Tagliapietra. 
Sextet—" Lucia,”.......00. 2.0 cece eeceeees Donizetti 


Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cranch, 
Messrs. Adams, Fritsch, Tagliapietra, and Whitney. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
Chorus--* Wach Auf,” 3d Act—Die ee 
er 


Overture— Coriolanus,”........-00-0..00+ Beethoven 
Orchestra. 
Gétterdimmerung .......... Rive aravheaenetye Wagner 
Siegfried’s Death.—Finale. 
“ Briinnhilde,” Mme. Pappenheim. 





Symphony, No. 9.—D minor, Op. 125...... Beethoven 
With final chorus to Schiller’s ode, ‘“‘ Hymn of 
Joy.” 

Orchestra, Solo, Quartet, and Chorus. 

FIRST PART. 


Allegro ma non troppo un poco maestoso. 
Seherzo, molto vivace. 
Adagio molto e cantibile. 


SECOND PART. 


Recitative, Solos, Quartet, and Chorus. 
Mme. Pappenheim, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Remmertz. 


The only report of these two concerts which we 
happen to have at hand is that ef the Chicago Trib- 
une’s Correspondent, who has little to say about the 
Matinée, except that the weather was bad; that the 
only novelties to Cincinnati were Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony and Gridner’s Capriccio ; and that 
Miss Cary so aroused the audience with her singing 
of Handel’s ‘‘ Awake, Saturnia!” that she received 
three recalls and almost another. But in what fol- 
lows of the evening concert we presume we have 
an average specimen of the sort of enthusiasm 
which prevailed in Cincinnati and its sister cities 
of the West after this climax of the Festival : 


The hall was densely crowded, though the rain was 
falling. The programme opened with the brief chorus 
from the third act of the “ Meistersinger,’”’ which the 
singers gave superbly, the glorious sopranos specially 
distinguishing themselves. The “Coriolanus’’ overture 
of Beethoven followed, and was played with consum- 
mate finish. These two numbers led up to the real tri- 
umph of the evening, the selections from the “ Gétter- 
dimmerung,” the last division of Wagner’s trilogy, 
which was given at Baireuth. The selections included 
the funeral march over Siegfried’s death, and then, af- 
ter a few bars of connection, the great aria of Briinn- 
hilde in the scence where she gives herself to death. It 
would be simply absurd to attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of the colossal orchestration or of the wonderful 
dramatic intensity of the aria. It is only possible to re- 
cord probably the greatest triumph Mr. Thomas and his 
incomparable band have ever achieved. The real char- 
acter of that triumph is best appreciated after the dec- 
laration of Mr. Hassard, the critic of the New York 
Tribune, who was present at the Baireuth Festival, that 
the band this evening played it even better than Wag- 
her’s own orchestra. The vocal part was taken by Mme. 
Pappenheim, who rose to the full height of her fine dra- 


matic power, and sang the trying and fearfully exacting” 


aria with great dignity of manner and intensity of feel- 
ing. If any one had doubted her vocal ability or her 
high position as an artist, this evening’s performance 
must have removed it. The very magnitude of the work 
impresses one with its grandeur, and it fairly toek the 
audience by storm. It was a popular audience, and it is 
the popular fashion to decry Wagner, but here he was 
at the very climax of his power, and he conquered, The 
house resounded with applause and cheers, and the 
prima-donna was three times recalled to receive the re- 
ward of enthusiasm she so richly deserved. It was a 
great success for her, a proud achievement for the or- 








chestra, but, even beyond prima donna and orchestra, 
the laurels belong to Theodore Thomas, who made it 
possible and led it to That was the 
richest reward for his work he canaskfor. The compo- 
ser himself would not have hesitated to place the laur- 
els where they belong. 

The concert closed with the Ninth Symeheny. It has 
been given before in former festivals, but not with such 
thrilling effect, as it was produced with smaller orches- 
tra and chorus. On that occasion, with the exception 
of the Wagner music, it is in reality the first time that 
this = band has had an opportunity to assert it- 
self in all its power and with sympathetic surroundings. 
The effect of the Third Symphony, on Tuesday evening, 
was irretrievably injured by the restless crowds passing 
out, and, since that time, it has been mainly devoted to 
accompaniments. To-night it has had a noble opportu- 
nity to make itself felt. The masterly performance of 
the sympheny, so perfect in every detail and so con- 
summate and harmonious in the ensemble, ought to be 
a sufficient answer to the carping local fault-finders, 
who have been grumbling because Cincinnati musicians 
have not been employed. The great conductor has 
molded tnis organization into a sympathetic and sym- 
metrical whole that follows with absolute precision, and 
grasps and develops — shade of his interpretation 
with unvarying fidelity. Itis a band without a flaw,— 

ust such a band as should attack the last of the great 

eethoven symphonies. It is little wonder that this fes- 
tival has been such a success with such a foundation to 
build upon. Itis little wonder that these singers have 
sung so well with such a band to sustain and sucha con- 
ductor to guide them. His influence over the chorus 
has been as magnetic and all-persuading as over the 
band. Since the performance of “The Messiah ” Lhave 
learned that the chorus had but one rehearsal with the 
orchestra, and even then did not finish the work, and 
that the rehearsal was very crude and unsatisfactory. 
That they should catch his ideas almost instantaneously, 
and follow him through his rapid tempos so implicitly, 
and at the same time emphasize tneir work with such 
power and spirit, is simply wonderful. 

The chorus responded nobly to the orchestra, and the 
[age sehen a Pappenheim, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, and 

r. Remmertz—was very strong and effective. The 
chorus closed the jubilant strains of the ode amid hearty 
applause, and thus closed the finest concert which has 
ever been given[!!!] inthis country. Cincinnati may 
be proud at the successful climax of her festival. 

* * * 7 * * * * o * * 

In previous dispatches, I have sent you my impres- 
sions of the effect of the organ-case. An exhibition of 
the organ this morning by Mr. Whiting affords an op- 
portunity for a few words as to its quality as an instru- 
ment. In point of registers, it is one of the largest in 
the world, containing, as it does, four manuals, a pedal 





of thirty notes, eighty-one speaking-stops, and 6,237 
pipes. The mechanical ne are numerous and 
complete. When one considers the large number of 


pipes which thls organ contains, he is led to expect 
at power and contrasts, but in tnis respect the effect 

8 very disappointing. The full organ is comparatively 
weak and thin, owing to a lack of diapasonsin the great 
and pedal organs, and in this particular the organ can- 
not be considered well-balanced. The pedal organ is 
indistinct and practically remote from the manuals, in 
consequence of which there is a lack of solidity and 
unity. On the other hand, many of the individual stops 
are well-voiced, and the solo effects are beautiful. The 
tuba mirabilis is a wonderful specimen of the powerful 
reeds. The vox humana, cornopean, vox angelica, and 
other reeds, are throughout characteristic, and the voic- 
ing of many of the flute stops is highly artistic. I do 
not doubt that a discriminative organist can produce a 
reat variety of pleasing effects, and render it exceed- 
ngly attractive. At any rate, the people of Cincinnati 
are to be congratulated on possessing so great an organ. 


Fourth Day.—Concluding Concerts. 
(From the Same.) 

CINCINNATI, MAY 17.—The matinée attendance this 
afternoon was immense, over 6,000 people being present. 
Each succeeding matinée programme has gained in 
strength. The first was very light, and mainly com- 
posed of numbers with which the public is entirely fa- 
miliar. The second was “ popular,” but introduced sev- 
eral new numbers, while the third was crowded with 
“strong music.” The orchestra had the Abert trans- 
cription of the Bach prelude, choral, and fugue, the ov- 
erture to Goldmark’s “ Sakuntala,”’ the weird “ Ride of 
the Walkures,” and Schumann’s “ Manfred” music. 
Mme. Pappevheim had for her solo Dinorah’s great aria 
in “ Fidelio,” the “ Abscheulicher.”” Mr. Remmertz 
sang the monologue and “ Cobbler’s Song” ‘from the 
“ Meistersinger,”’ the splendid quartet from the same 
being taken by Mme. Pappenheim, Miss Cranch, (sub- 
stitute for Miss Rollwagen, who is sick), Messrs. Adams, 
Fritsch, and Remmertz. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cary, and 
Mr. Whitney all met with enthusiastic receptions. The 
matinée closed with the scene and quintet from Verdi’s 
«“ Masked Ball,” by Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cary, Messrs. 
Adams, Tagliapietra, and Whitney, which were sung 
with a refreshing dash. The great event of the mat- 
inée was Mrs, Osgood’s magnificent singing of Liszt’s 
“ Loreley Song,” which nearly set some of the musi- 
cians crazy. 

The evening performance was attended by a vast au- 
dience probably oumbering nearly 7,900. It opened 
with the “‘ Great Mass,” which Liszt wrote for the Cathe- 
dral at Gran, Mr. Singer having the baton. Whatever 
may be thought of the music, it is simply wonderful that 





this great chorus should have sung it, not only so glori- 
ously, but with such apparent ease as not to give their 
conductor any concern. The entrances, tempos, and 
transitions are appalling, and yet the chorus almot went 
alone. The soloists, Mme. Pappenheim, Miss Cranch, 
Mr. Fritsch and Mr. Whitney, acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably, and Fritsch gave us some of the best singing he 
has done this week. The festival closed with that pict- 
uresque example of programme-music, Berlioz’s ‘“ Dra- 
matic Symphony,” constructed upon Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “Romeo and Juliet.”” The work opens with 
the orchestrian contentions between the Montagues and 
Capulets, leading to the choral introduction of Romeo, 
and the story of his love, told in a contralto solo, fol- 
lowed by a choral recitation and chorus in sympathy 
with the passion of the ill-fated lovers. Two strophes 
for contralto follow, removed from the legitimate prog: 
ress of the play, and precede a tenor soio, in which the 
bantering Mercutio makes his appearance. This is suc- 
ceeded by the bewitching Queen Mad scherzetto, the ten- 
or solo of which tells the story of the Fairy Queen. The 
next chorus is in startling contrast, bringing out fore- 
bodings of death, and concludes the first part. The sec- 
ond part is entitled; ‘“‘ Romeo Alone; Sadness; Concert 
and Ball; Grand Feast at the Palace of the ben eng 
The music and dancing in the house of the Capulets, the 
instrumentation of which depicts a wild revel, is fol- 
lowed by the balcony scene for orchestra only, and that 
= Queen Mab scherzo, which Mr. Thomas gave in 
Chicago last summer. Then fellows a profoundly sol- 
emn funeral march, interrupted now and then by wails 
from the chorus. The sixth number is Romeo at the 
tomb of the Capulets, for orchestra only, the scene be- 
ing divided into six episodes, describing the delirious 
agony and death of the twolovers. To this scene Ber- 
lioz has prefixed a characteristic note. He says: ‘The 
public has noimagination. Therefore, pieces which are 
addressed — to the imagination have no public. The 
following is an instrumental scene, and I think it should 
be omitted whenever this symphony is given before an 
audience not having a taste for poetry.” Mr. Thomas 
followed Berlioz’s suggestions, and after a short pause, 
took up the finale. It would seem that he looks upon an 
audience here in the same prosaic light that Berlioz re- 
garded the Parisians. The finale is given to the chorus 
throughout, and the scene is laid in the cemetery, the 
episodes including the quarrel between the Montagues 
and Capulets, and their reconciliation effected by the 
interposition of Friar Laurence. It would bed po oaspencew 
in the limits of a dispatch, to give any idea of this great 
a with its lovely lights and shades, and its in- 
tense oetical and passionate episodes. It is some- 
thing to be heard, not tobe written about. At its close, 
Mr. Thomas thanked the chorus, and the gentlemen 
gave him three ringing cheers. 

The great festival is over. The work of long months 
of patient labor is concluded in four days, but the har- 
vest is not yet. The good seeds sown at this festival 
will bear fruit long hence in giving a stimulus to musi- 
cal progress all over the country. The immediate result 
is only this,—that Cincinnati has had the most import- 
ant and successful festival ever given in America. 
Now, what will Chicago do? 


A Material View of the Cincinnati 
Festival. 


The material results of this Festival are quite as re- 
markable as the musical, and some of the figures con- 
tain a very broad hint for Chicago and other cities. The 
average cost of each player in the orchestra was $80 and 
his expenses to and from and at Cincinnati. Mr.THom- 
AS was paid $5,000; Mme PAPPENHEIM, $1,200; Miss 
Cary, Mrs. OsGoop, and Mr. WuHiTNEY, $1,000 each, 
and their expenses; the other artists, who had little to 
do, receiving smaller sums. The gross receipts of the 
Festival were $67,000; the expenditures, $40,000; leav- 
ing the handsome balance of $27,000 in the hands of the 
Association. Every seat in the great hall was sold be- 
fore the Festival commenced, 4,200 in number, and 
nearly 2,000 stood up at every concert, and great crowds 
listened outside the building. 

The impulse given to business during the week was 
very great, and many thousands of dollars were left in 
the city by the great crowds who came from abroad. 
The hotel capacity was insufficient to accommodate the 
strangers, although people were packed together like 
sardines, and the parlors and ordinaries were filled with 
cots. The rail-roads and river-packets were crowded. 
The street-cars were over-loaded. The stores were 
crowded. Thousands of people flocked to the great 
beer-halls on the ridge of the hills. The Loan Exhibi- 
tion was continually crowded, likewise every other place 
of entertainment in the city. Fora whole week one ob- 
ject seemed to animate every one,—to hear music and to 
spend money, and at the end of the week Cincinnati 
was much richer than at the beginning. 

Now that the Festival is over, Cincinnati finds herself 
in possession of the largest and finest hall in the coun- 


try, which has no debt attached to it, and is exempt 
from taxation. It contains not only the large hall, with 
its organ, adapting it to musical festivals, but a smaller 
hall also, which is suited for lectures and chamber con- 
certs, and numerous ante-rooms, committee-rooms, a 
magnificent rotunda, 112 by 75 feet, and immense corri- 
dors on either side of the buildin , where thousands of 
people can promenade comfortably. Such a building as 
this, so superbly appointed in every particular and so 
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rfectly adapted to the requisites of lar; therings, 
ill be hice! + make Cincinnati the lonely’ of all im- 
rtant polttea, religious, scientific, and social conven- 
ions. There is not a city in the country that can offer 
such an inducement. If its hotels were as well kept as 
those of other large cities, it would be almost useless 
for any other place to compete with her. 

This hall has grown directly out of the munificence 
of one man, Mr. SPRINGER, who has built his monu- 
ment while living, and has made himself happy by see- 
ing thousands of other people happy and honoring him 
not only with the reverence due to age, but with a hear- 
ty gratitude that made itself felt in eve ossible way 

uring the week. One of the most gratifying — in 
the great hall was to see this old gentleman, who had 
given $150,000 towards its erection, $10,000 towards the 
organ, and $500 in premiums to the ladies who carved 
its panels, walk in regularly to every one of the seven 
concerts and, occupying the seat he paid for, enjoy 
the music and the happiness of others.—Chicugo 
une. 


Divight's Journal of Music. 
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The Cecilia.—“ Acis and Galatea.” 


It was a happy thought which led this fine Club 
of mixed voices to make themselves and their 
friends acquainted with Handel’s graceful and de- 
lightful pastoral cantata: Acis and Galatea, It was 
originally called a “ masque,” or “serenata,” or 
“ pastoral opera,” and was composed by Handel at 
Cannons, probably in 1720, and performed there 
probably in 1721. So that it was a creation of his 
fresh and youthful period; and it is thoroughly 
genial and spontaneous, at the same time that it is 
a masterwork in contrapuntal art. The words, 
quaint and pleasing, are by Gay, with additions by 
Pope, Hughes and Dryden. Handel had already 
composed in Italy, in 1708-9, an entirely different 
work on the same subject: “ Aci, Galatea, e Polife- 
mo,” of which it may well be imagined (for Handel 
was a great borrower from himself) that some of the 
better portions survive in the later and completer 








work, 

The plot, derived from Ovid, tells of the mutual 
love of Acis, a young Sicilian shepherd, and Gala- 
tea, a sea nymph; and how their happiness is cru- 
elly destroyed by the Cyclops, Polyphemus, who 
also conceives a passion for the nymph, and, being 
treated with disdain by her, in his jealousy and rage 
crushes Acis with a reck; and how she, inconsola- 
ble, and unable to restore him to life, changes him 
intoa fountain. This is the poetic subject-matter 
of the beautiful Arias, Duets and Choruses, which 
the Cecilia, under the direction of Mr. B. J. Lana, 
sang for our delight at Tremont Temple, on the ev- 
enings of May 17 and 22(third concert of the Club's 
second season). 

Miss Littran Battery made a charming Galatea 
Dr. 8S. W. Lanemarp sang the part of Acis in his 
most refined, expressive manner; and Mr, ‘Joun F. 
Wivou had just the rich, grand voice and style for 
“the monster Polypheme.” There is a fourth char- 
acter of less importance, Damon (Tenor), a moral- 
izing friend and Mentor to Acis, whose music was 
omitted, as was also the first Aria of Acis: “Where 
shall I seek the charming fair.” With these slight 
exceptions the Serenata was given as a whole for 
the first time in Boston, though several single 
Arias have figured ere now in our concert rooms, 

And yet not as a whole in one important sense. It 
was not whole, nor could it be so, in the matter of 
accompaniment, Of the original orchestral score, 


as is the case with most of Handel’s works, only 
the slightest sketch exists. This is not so grave a 
defect with the choruses, for there of course the 
harmony completes itself in Handel’s masterly poly- 
phonic movement of the voices. But the Arias for 
the most part shiver in the cold, without back- 
ground, atmosphere, accompaniment,—for the print- 
ed score gives them nothing but one or two violin 
parts with a figured basso continuo, When Handel 
wap over a performance he had his own way of 

ling out the sketch, Unfortunately Mozart’s in- 





strumentation of Acis (made at the instigation of 
Baron van Swieten, in 1788, just before he did the 
same service for the Messiah, the Ode to St. Cecilia, 
and for Alezander’s Feast), of which the autograph 
isin the Imperial Library at Berlin, has never been 
published, It was put on the stage at Drury Lane 
by Macready, Feb. 5, 1842, but with what accom- 
paniment we are not informed. We are told that 
a manuscript score with completed accompaniments 
by Mendelssohn exists in England, which was used 
by Mr. Barnby (we think) in a performance several 
years ago. Whata pity that neither Mendelssohn 
nor Mozart were here available! Or, what would 
have been better still, that Robert Franz has not 
put his hand to the task! And again what a pity, 
since it had to be sung with pianoforte alone, that 
no adequate pianoforte arrangement yet exists! 
As it was, it had to be given with such meagre piano 
accompaniment as is put beneath the sketchy score 
in the edition of the Héndel-Gesellschaft. If Franz 
could only have developed a satisfactory accompan- 
iment, at least for the Arias, out of the hints given 
in the score; or if our own Mr, Dresel would only 
undertake to do for all the Arias what he so admira- 
bly did for the one lately sung by Miss Fanny Kel- 
logg (“ As when the dove,”) we might, if we should 
ever again listen to this work, find it doubly charm- 
ing. As it is, well as the present accompaniment 
was played by Mr. Lang, with his able assistant, 
Mr. Foorr, many of the Airs must have seemed 
thin, long-spun and full of repetition to many of the 
audience. But would we rather not have had it at 
all? Would we rather wait, denying ourselves all 
acquaintance with this charming characteristic 
work of genius, until (too late for most of us per- 
haps !) the true accompaniment may come? By no 
means, say we, It was a rare treat as it was, and 
two audiences came away upon the whole delight- 
ed, their minds enriched with ever fresh flowers of 
musical fancy which will haunt them a long while. 

And now for a brief note of the charmingly va- 
ried contents of the genial work. 

1, There is an Overture of considerable length, 
all in one Presto movement, which reins in and be- 
comes Adagio in the last four measures with oboe 
solo, It is in 4-4 Alla Breve measure, running 
mostly in sportive sixteenths of Handelian cut, at 
times two Oboes having it all to themselves in war- 
bling thirds, Well played as it was with four hands, 
it could not but sound thin and colorless; yet the 
idea was clearly outlined and enjoyable. 

2. The opening chorus: “ O the pleasure of the 
plains! Happy nymphs and happy swains,” in five- 
part harmony, with a merry rippling figure echoed 
and imitated through all the parts, is a, most lively, 
sunny picture of the happy, social shepherd life. It 
is difficult to sing with perfect clearness and preci- 
sion; but it was sung almost so, and with spirit and 
good light and shade; and so sung, its happy mood 
isirresistible. Before the repeat a single Soprano 
voice leads in a more pensive episode: “ For us the 
zephyr blows,” etc., and then you are whirled away 
again to “ Dance and sport the hours away, Harm- 
less, merry, free and gay.” This fixes the scene, the 
atmosphere and ground color of the whole. 

8-4. Galatea, ina bit of Recitative, also admires 
the plains, the zephyrs, etc., but thinks them all ‘too 
faint to cool her love.” And then she sings her 
sweetly sad and bird-like Aria: “ Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir,” which is graceful, ornate and flor- 


id in the accompaniment. It is Andante, in 9-16; 
but the second part is (in 3-8): “‘ Cease your song 
and take your flight, Bring back my Acis,” etc. 
Miss Bailey sang it tenderly and smoothly, and it 
— very much, but not so much as it would 

ave done with flutes and other instruments. 

5. Tenor solo for Acis: ‘“‘ Where shall I seek the 
charming fair?” Omitted. 

6-7. he : “Stay, shepherd, stay,” and Air: 


' 
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“ Shepherd, what art thou pursuing?” for Damon 
(Tenor). Omitted. 

8-9. Acis: “Lo! here, my love,” and Air: 
“‘ Love in her eyes sits playing,” in 12-8 Siciliano 
measure, full of a Jover’s manly ardor, its melody 
characteristically contrasted with that of Galatea, 
and altogether a well chosen strain for Dr. Lang- 
maid. 

10-11. Then comes one of the two most exquis- 
ite songs for Galatea: “ As when the dove laments 
her love,” which we had heard recently before, 
with more accompaniment. It was sung very 
sweetly this time. 

12-18. Now we have the happy pair together 
in a breathless Presto Duet, (12-8): “Happy, hap- 
py, happy we,” which is repeatedly boisterously in 
full four-part chorus ; and so ends Part I. at the cli- 
max of merriment and bliss. 

14, (Part II.) With the opening chorus: “Wretch- 
ed lovers!” a change comes o’er the happy spirit of 
the dream! This tive-part chorus is altogether a re- 
markable composition, worthy of the giant Handel. 
It is wonderfully ingenious, wonderfully impressive 
and descviptive, introducing a new and a porten- 
tous character, and even mingles humor with a 
sense of awe and terror. (So does Mozart, in his 
very different way, where he invites the Statue to 
supper). At first it is a solemn warning of the de- 
cree of Fate: “No joy shall last.” This is all in 
Canon, in slow fourfour measure, in richly, deftly 
interwoven, most expressive counterpoint. Soon 
comes in a new theme, in quick syllabic notes, 
echoed from one part to another: “ Behold, the 
monster Polypheme !”—the very flurry and excite- 
ment of a sudden fear, while all the time in one 
part or another, or in two parts, keeps on the sol- 
emn first theme: “ Wretched lovers.” Of course, 
too, the accompaniment, with its active basses, in- 
creases the excitement. At length it becomes alto- 
gether graphic in alf the parts: a pause, followed 
by a new motive which imitates the “ ample strides 
he takes ;” and then a ponderous, rolling figure, 
prolonged to the end in the basses, telling how 
“The mountain nods, the forest shakes, the waves 
run frighted,” while from all quarters rings : “Hark ! 
Hark! how the thund’ring giant roars !” 

15. Now for the furious outpouring of a Cyclopean 
love: “I rage, I melt, 1 burn!” Who but another 
sort of giant, Handel, could express it worthily ? 
How quaint the words! 


The feeble god has stabb’d me to the heart. 
Thou trusty pine! 

Prop of my godlike steps, I lay thee by! 
Bring me a hundred reeds of decent growth, 
To make a pipe for my capacious mouth; 

In soft enchanting accents let me breathe 
Sweet Galatea’s beauty, and my love. 


16. After such a Recitative what could be more 
in character, or more charmingly original and char- 
acteristic than his love song: ‘ O ruddier than the 
cherry !” which Santley used to sing so finely , but 
Mr. Winch’s voice had just the ring for it, while all 
its exacting phrases and passages were executed to 
a charm, 

17-19. The monster makes love to the nymph and 
is disdainfully repulsed; then he sings an Aria: 
“Cease to beauty to be suing,” and Damon sings, 
counselling gentler methods: ‘ Would you gain the 
tender creature,” etc. But all this could well be 
spared and was omitted. 

20-21. Then Acis (Rec.): ‘“ His hideous love 
provokes my rage,” followed by the heroic Air: 
* Love sounds the alarm,’ sung with spirit and ef- 
fect by Dr. Langmaid. 

22. Tenor Air: ‘Consider, fond Shepherd, how 
fleeting’s the pleasure,” etc. Counsellor Damon is 
o’er-liberal with his advice, and would have proved 
quite a bore had he not been omitted; he thinks 
no more of love, than we of him and his prudential 
maxims. 
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24. A beautiful Trio: ‘The flocks shall leave 
the mountains,”—one of the most admirable and 
most interesting numbers in the work. Acis be- 
gins: “The flocks shall leave the mountains, etc., 
... ere I forsake my love,” in a fond and quiet 
melody, which Galatea answers in the fifth; and 
while the two keep on in the same innocent, con- 
tented strain, in canon, with beautiful accompani- 
ment, suddenly bursts in the jealous giant: “‘Tort- 
ure! fury! rage! I cannot, cannot bear,” etc. His 
exclamations fall like thunder-bolts, yet do not ruf- 
fle the placid, smooth stream of the lovers’ melody. 
Lost in each other they sing sweetly on, until, 
reaching the climax of his fury, he hurls the piece 
of rock, his great voice going with it in an intense- 
ly graphic phrase: “ Fly, fly, thou massy ruin, fly ! 
Presumptuous Acis, die!” And, with a grand 
downward rush of the orchestra in unison, it is all 
over with the poor swain. 

25-26. Acis, expiring, calls for help. Then a 
chorus of lamentation: “ Mourn, all ye Muses, . . 
Acis is no more!” This isa solemn, grand Ada- 
gto, in F minor, 8-4 measure, in Handel’s greatest 
style, worthy of a place (with other words) in Israel 
in Egypt. The harmony is sublime, rising and fall- 
ing like waves in mid-ocean, and dying away at 
last in soft reiterations cf ‘no more!” 

27. Preluded by an oboe solo, Galatea sings: 
“ Must I my Acis still bemoan, inglorious, crush’d 
beneath that stone?” And while her voice holds 
out a long note on that word “stone,” the Chorus, 
four-part, takes up a cheerful and encouraging 
strain: ‘Cease, Galatea, cease to grieve,” with 
which her sad soliloquy keeps on in contrast, the 
chorus ending with the suggestiou that she change 
him into a fountain. 

29-30. A sweet, poetical solution of the diffi- 
culty! Nor could anything in music of instruments 
and voices be much sweeter or more soothing than 


the Air of Galatea: 


“ Heart, thou seat of soft delight, 
Be thou now a fountain bright; 
Purple be no more thy blood, 

Glide thou like a crystal flood. 
Rock, thy hollow womb disclose; 
The bubbling fountain, lo! it flows. 
Thro’ the plains he joys to rove, 
Murm’ring still his gentle love.” 


In a most limpid, gentle, rippling phrase, the 
voice, and the instruments in thirds, describe the 
motion and the murmur of the stream. It is a 
lovely melody, and we could not ask to hear it sung 
more exquisitely than it was sung by Miss Bailey. 
The final Chorus: “Galatea, dry thy tears,” pur- 
sues the same rippling, murmuring phrase, the 
voices answering, blending, till the peaceful cur- 
rent seems to absorb and carry with itself all 
others. 

If our tame description is not too highly colored, 
then it is clear enough that in Acis and Galatea we 
have one of the most beautiful creations of Handel’s 
genius; a work inspired in a pure poetic sense. 
Every chorus is a masterpiece, and paints a situa- 
tion. Every Air is full of grace and beauty, and at 
the same time characteristic in a truly dramatic 
sense, embodying a distinct personality. And 
there is a never-halting progress, a complete and 


rounded uuity in the work as a whole. If there 
were any who thought some of the Arias too long 
and too old-fashioned, we feel sure that when they 
shall have a chance to hear them relieved and lift- 
ed into fuller light by fit accompaniment, they will 
admire them all, Meanwhile we are thankful for 
these two first hearings. 





The Second Part of the programme, each time, 
presented (1) that richly elaborated specimen of 
old English Glee writing: “When winds breathe 
soft,” by Samuel Webbe, which is full of contrasts, 
and is contrapuntally written like the old Madri- 
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gals. (2) “The Nixie,” by Rubinstein, a part-song 
for female voices, with Contralto solo (finely sung 
by Miss Ira Wetsn); the composition is romantic ; 
the harmony somewhat too highly sweetened, with 
too much straining for original effects. (8) A more 
modern part-song: “ Awake! the flowers unfold,” 
by Leslie, bright, natural, and pleasing,—so much 
so that it had to be repeated. All these were capi- 
tally well sung. 





APOLLO CLUB. The Concert of May 7, in the Tremont 
Temple, was entirely devoted to the yescormanse of a 
single work,—but that perhaps the noblest work exist- 
ing for a chorus of male voices: Mendelssohn’s music to 
the “ Antigone” of Sophocles. His music to the “ Cdi- 

us’? is the only composition to be brought into compar- 

son with it; but thatis more in dialogue and smaller 
pieces, having one great double chorus, while the “ An- 

one ”’ has many, so that the latter, for mere concert 
performance at least, is the mostsatisfactory. And itis 
the first of Mendelssohn’s creations of this kind, and the 
freshest. It was conceived in a high moment of his gen- 
ius, and executed while the mood possessed him. From 
beginning to end, in every part, it is vital with true in- 
spiration. There is nota dull passage. The great double 
choruses, such as the opening one: “Orb of Helios,” 
and the one in praise of Bacchus: “ Fair Semele’s high- 
born son;” ond tant calm and thoughtful single chorus: 
« Wonders in Nature we see and scan,” are simply the 
finest choruses which the Apollo, with all its experience, 
has ever found to sing;—the Bacchus chorus certainly 
the grandest, the most uplifting, ever written for male 
voices. 

But all the shorter choral pieces are exciting, and of 
the same fine, heroic temper. And many of them are 

rofoundly sad and touching. Indeed thev are all in 
Soopten with the tragedy itself, the connecting dialogue 
of which was admirably read by Prof. CHURCHILL of 
Andover, who performed the same service last year 
when the Club gave Antigone for the first time, but with 
piano accompaniment only. 

This time it was made complete by bringing in the 
full Orchestra, which added vastly to the inspiring 
grandeur of the work, and to the clear comprehension 
of it. The orchestra had been well drilled by Mr. LANG, 
and did justice to the very interesting impressive Over- 
ture and to the rich accompaniments of the choruses 
and the melodramatic passages, where the reading, or 
recitation, is timed to the musical rhythm, which is 
marked by a few fit chords and short descriptive phras- 
es. The instrumentation throughout is singularly 
beautiful and chaste, and with the voices frequently 
sublime, The rich and manly voices of the Club, some 
seventy in number, perfectly well balanced, and trained 
to remarkable precision, were admirably suited for such 
music, and the performance was almost without a flaw. 
It was the crowning achievement of the Club. Would 
there were more such music for them! 





Music at Harvarp. The Report of the Commit- 
tee to visit the Academical Department in 1876- 
1877 contains the following under the head of 


Music: 

The number of students of Music was thirty-one, 
the same as last year. Of these, fourteen complet- 
ed Course I. (Harmony); six, Course IT. (Counter- 
point); one, Course III, (Canon, Fugue, etc); and 
ten, Course IV. (History of Music.) 

The students seem in earnest, and the whole de- 
partment appears to be working satisfactorily. 

In Courses I. and II., which the Sub-Committee 
consider to be the more important, as laying the 
foundation of musical study, and useful also to those 
who do not intend to make Music their profession 
or a serious pursuit, the answers to the questions 
show a fair and in some cases a marked degree of 
proficiency, and the harmonies and counterpoints 
are, in general, correct and flowing. On the whole, 
they consider the results in these courses more en- 
couraging than ever. The text-books used are those 
of Richter, whose theories seem to the Sub-Commit- 
tee to be sometimes rather far-fetched and abstruse ; 
and they think that the essentials might be present- 
ed in a simpler and, therefore, more attractive form, 
though they are not disposed to lay much weight 
on this objection. 

The Course on the History of Music is commend- 
ed, with the reservation that too large a portion of 
the time seems to be given to matters of antiquarian 
research rather than of present interest, At least 
half of the hours given to what was done before 
Bach and Handel would have been, in their judg- 
ment, better spent upon what has been done since. 

Professor Paine’s recitals have been continued 
with interest and profit, which would have been 
still greater if a better instrument and a larger hall 
could have been provided for them. 

The vocal and instrumental concerts given this 
year with great success in the Sanders Theatre, un- 
der the direction of Professor Paine, were an im- 
portant step in the direct encouragement of Music 
in the University. They seem to the Committee as 
egy a part of the regular exercises of the Col- 

ege as lectures on Modern Literature; and they 
would gladly see them supplemented by lectures on 
the musical forms and styles and the composers rep- 
resented in the programmes. 

















More from Baltimore. 


We are having a lively time here among our musical 
critics. They are all at logger-heads with each other 
by reason of their extreme differences of opinion as to 
the Musical Festival. One denounces the whole affair 
most virulently, as an egregious musical failure, con- 
demning all eonnected with it, from the management, 
down to the florist who decorated the stage. So anx- 
ious was he to find fault that at the closing concert on 
Wednesday evening, he overlooked the substitution by 
Mr. Remmertz of “On Mamre’s fertile plain” from 
“ Joshua”’ for ‘‘ While I have eyes he wants no light ”’ 
from “ Samson,” and spread himself most beautifully 
on the rendcring of the last-named song. Another is 
sorely disappointed because his suggestions about the 
arrangement of chorus and orchestra were not adopted, 
and stigmatizes the Festival as a failure in toto, because 
the second violins were put behind the first, and the 
alto voices in the chorus placed behind the reeds. Still 
another, though evidently desirous to judge impartial- 
ly, destroys what force there is in his remarks by the 
frequent and indiscriminate insertion of “mise-en-scene” 
and one or two other pet foreign expressions. 

Of all the articles written on the Festival, there was 
but one that could be read with any amount of enjoy- 
ment, and that spoke only of the beauties of the compo- 
sitions without criticizing the efforts of either chorus or 
orchestra, and this for obvious reasons, the critic being 
himself a member of the orchestra. 

The irasvible gentlemen afore-mentioned having now 
demolished to their heart’s content the finest musical en- 
tertainment that ever took place in this city, and, in- 
stead of pointing out to us in a judicious manner the 
short-comings in this our first attempt, and having to 
all intents and purposes sought to discourage further 
efforts towards musical development, are now expend- 
ing their remaining spleen on each other. Each critic 
is criticizing the criticisms of the other critic, and I can 
assure you, the matter is assuming quite a critical as- 
pect, although there has as yet been no reference made 
to pistols and coffee. 

There is one fact of which these gentlemen should be 
reminded. When it was found necessary last Winter 
to carry on the Peabody Concerts under a share system, 
the orchestra taking the main risk and therefore divid- 
ing the net proceeds, it was very properly decided that 
no complimentary tickets were to be issued, a represen- 
tative of each paper, however, being admitted. 

The concerts took place, but not asingleline appeared 
in any one of the papers until, near the close of the sea- 
s0n, our leading morning papers came out with violent 
articles on the last two concerts. They hadn't received 
any “ complimentaries”’ for their friends! 

A great deal that the critics have said about our di- 
rector is unfortunately but too true, and if he will ac- 
cept a little wholesome advice it will be to the mutual 
advantage of himself and the ical 

But, however this may be, the interest awakened by 
these controversies will certainly prove beneficial. Bal- 
timore has never, “in the recollection of the oldest in- 
habitant” seen so much musical discusssion as during 
the past week, and if the Festival had had no other re- 
sult than, by calling forth these discussions, to create an 
extensive interest in our musical resources and stimu- 


late us to renewed efforts for future musical improve- 
ment as it has done, It would have amply repaid for all 
the trouble and expense incurred. It has given rise to 
a more general and popular craving for a higher order 
of music; it will assist in filling our Peabody Concerts 
next season, and this is a consummation most devoutly 
to be be wished. 





nity. 


Musikus. 
—Baltimore, June 3, 1878. 
SS BO 


London.—The Month’s Music, 


We are now in the full tide of the summer musi- 
cal season. Easter has passed; the great prime 
donne have all arrived at the opera; most of the 
operatic débutants and débutantes have been tested ; 
benefit concerts, both in public halls and in pri- 
vate drawing-rooms, flood the diary of the musical 
critic, and the various serial, orchestral, and cham- 
ber concerts of the season have commenced. The 
winter serial concerts, which are yearly making 
greater and greater inroads into the summer, have 
ceased; the Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall 
ended before Easter, and the Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Palace ceased last Saturday. So far 
the prognostications of a dull season have been ver- 
ified. No new work of importance, no new instru- 
mentalist or vocalist likely to take the town by 
storm, has appeared, and the season seems likely to 
be brief and profitless, commencing late and finish- 
ing early. 

* past seasons some pianist or other of unusual 
powers and of special celebrity has afforded inter- 
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est to both the fashionable and the musical worlds. 
One season it was Dr. Von Biilow, another it was 
Frau Essipoff, another M. Rubinstein, and so on 
This year the great pianists seem to have deserted 
us, and none have yet arrived to take their place. 
M. Planté, who made his first appearance (if we may 
except a charity concert given last year at the 
French Embassy) before a London public at the Old 
Philharmonic Society’s concert on May Ist, is an 
average player, but serious liberties which he took 
with Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor have been 
generally condemned. M. de Beriot, a son of Mali- 
bran and De Beriot, made his début here at the Mu- 
sical Union concert of May 7th, ond gave a great 
deal of satisfaction. Fraulein Mehlig gave with 
Sefior Sarasate a recital at St. James’s Hall just be- 
fore Easter, and played the Sonata Appassionata of 
Beethoven, besides other pieces. Friiulein Therese 
Hennes, a young pianist, who showed promise a 
year ago, has returned, and at her recitals at Stein- 
way Hall displayed still further promise. Mr. Bos- 
covitz has continued his recitals at Steinway Hall 
with a special view of showing the merits of the 
Steinway piano—a task for which certainly no one 
is better adapted. Lastly, Mr. Charles Hallé has 
re-commenced his summer recitals at St. James's 
Hall. 


These recitals of Mr. Charles Hallé are now, how- 
ever, practically chamber music concerts. Con- 
certed music for piano and strings is to be found in 
each programme, and Mr. Hailé is weekly assisted 
by Frau Norman Néruda, Herren Ries, Straus, and 
F. Néruda, Seyeral novelties have been promised, 
and these “ recitals” seem likely to once more mer- 
it the name which has been aptly bestowed upon 
them, of “The Popular Concerts of the Summer 
Season.” Mr. Shedlock’s chamber concerts at the 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater, have clesed, and the suc- 
cess they have obtained warrants the assumption 
that a fresh series will be commenced in the autumn, 
Mr, Shedlock’s idea is indeed an exceedingly good 
one, He gives the best music in a neighborhood 
which bas long been without it, he asks reasonable 
prices of admission, and the first part of each pro- 
gramme is devoted to the works of a single great 
composer, while in the second part Bayswater am- 
ateurs are accorded a hearing of the best chamber 
works of the new and old repertories. Such a 
scheme deserves to succeed. The Musical Union 
concerts commenced May 7th, when M. Marsick, 
who has led quartets in concerts in Paris, held the 
first violin. MM. Marsick, who is a player of ability, 
led Beethoven's Ninth Quartet and Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in D, Op. 9, besides playing some violin solos. 
It is said Mr. Ella will be compelled to give up his 
concerts after the present season. It isto be hoped 
this will net be the case, as Mr. Ella has done much 
good in bringing previously unknown foreign artists 
to London. Next year, too, he may have the assist- 
ance of M. Rubinstein. MM. Ludwig and Daubert 
gave the last concert of their present series at the 
Royal Academy Rooms on May 9th, when Schu- 
bert’s Quintet in A, Op. 114, and Beethoven’s pos- 
thumous Quartet in A minor, Op. 180, were inter 
alia performed. These quartet concerts by clever 
orchestral players have unhappily been far too rare 
this seasen. 


In orchestral music Madame Viard Louis was, at 
her concert of April 80th, enabled to retain the ser- 
vices of M. Massenet, who introduced a new orches- 
tral suite, founded on scenes from Shakespeare. In 
the ‘ Tempest’ music M. Massenet was found fertile 
in orchestral resources, if barren in ideas, The 
‘Macbeth’ music was dramatic but noisy, while the 
gem of the suite was the ‘Desdemona’s Dream,’ a 
little morsel in the purely French style of “ linkéd 
sweetness long drawn out.” The famous band un- 
der Mr. Weist Hill gave a performance of the Ital 
ian Symphony such as amateurs have rarely heard. 
The present series of concerts will, it is estimated, 
result in a loss of nearly £2,000. But Madame Vi- 
ard Louis, not to be beaten, is thinking of a fresh 
series fer next year, for which Sir Michael Costa 
and M. Gounod have already promised original or- 
chestral works. The first concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society was given on May 4th, with a 
programme which was wholly unsuspicious of nov- 
elty. Sefior Sarasate (a violinist who has, especial- 
ly in music of the romantic school, already made an 
English reputation) played Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, and the band played the Symphony in C 
of Schubert, the conductors being Dr. Wylde and 
Herr Ganz, At the Old Philharmonic Concert of 
May Ist the band played the C minor Symphony-of 
Beethoven, and the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony of Mozart. 
M. Planté we have already ideal to; Sefior Sara- 





sate played the suite Op. 180 of Raff; but Fraulein 
Riego, who sang, did not please. At the last con- 
cert of the Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, 
on May Ist, there wasa familiar programme, includ- 
ing the C minor Symphony No. 3 of Spohr, con- 
ducted by Mr. George Mount. At the Crystal Pal- 
ace Saturday Concert of April 20th a new orches- 
tral piece, ‘In Memoriam,’ by Herr Reinecke, of 
Leipzig, was played; but the work was brief, and 
though a fine piece of orchestral writing, and de- 
spite the fact that a melody which Bach has used in 
the chorales of his “ Passions-musiken ” is very hap- 
pily introduced, it was deemed more scholarly than 
fertile in ideas. Sefior Sarasate played the Beethc- 
ven Concerto at this convert, and on April 27th, 
Madame Arabella Goddard played Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s C minor Concerto. On May 4th Herr Hen- 
drik Westberg, a tenor from Stockholm, made his 
début, and M. Massenet conducted the entr’acte, 
ballet music, and March from his opera ‘ Le Roi de 
Lahore.’ These concerts came to an end May 11th, 
when the Mendelssohn Concerto was played by 
Sefior Sarasate, and the 9th (choral) Symphony of 
Beethoven was performed; but a special concert 
will be given on May 18th for the benefit of Mr. 
Manns, one of the best and most hard-working of 
conductors, At the Alexandra Palace the summer 
musical season was inaugurated May 11th, with a 
miscellaneous programme, 


In choral concerts, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
had their annual Easter performance of the ‘ Messi- 
ah,’ and are now preparing for Rossini’s ‘Moses in 
Egypt.’ Mr. Henry Leslie’s cheir gave a concert 
of English glees and part and other songs, May 9th. 
This choir will be the sole representative of Brit- 
ish vocal art at the Paris Exhibition. The Bach 
Choir performed, April 29th, the ‘ Magnificat’ of 
Bach, which was done at the recent Leeds Festival, 
also three movements from the ‘Missa Pape Mar 
celli’ of Palestrina, the ‘ Neujahrslied’ of Schu- 
mann, and the ‘ Walpurgis-nacht’ music of Men- 
delssohn, At their last concert, May 11th, the 
choir repeated Bach’s great Mass in B minor, under 
the direction of M. Otto Goldschmidt. 


Orgra. Very little space need be wasted in re- 
view of the performances at the Italian opera-houses. 
Indeed, opera altogether seems to be in a bad way. 
The results of the Carl Rosa season are well known. 
Mr. Gye has had one of the most unprofitable early 
seasons on record, and Mr. Mapleson, although he 
has been the most successful oF the party, has not 
by any means amassed a fortune. 


At Covent Garden the season has so far been a 
struggle against fate. Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg has 
tried a new part, Elvira in ‘ Ernani,’ without being 
able to eradicate our recollections of Madame Patti. 
Mdlle. Albani re-appeared April 30th, but Elisa- 
betta is as yet the solitary specimen of the young 
Canadian’s really great parts. Mdlle. Bertelli 
proved to be Friiulein Steiner, otherwise Mdile. 
Pietri of Mr. Mapleson’s provincial troupe ; but the 
young lady has made no great impression. Mdlle. 
Sarda, a soprano from Malta, has yet nearly every- 
thing to learn, while M. Jamet, a new baritone, has 
— his prime. Hewever, Madame Patti was 

rought in thus early in the season, making her 
rentrée, May 9th, in ‘ L’Etoile du Nord’; and ‘Paul 
et Virginie’ is in rehearsal for Mdlle. Albani. The 
general performances may be summed up in a sen- 
tence; to put it mildly, they have, as a rule, not 
been good. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Miss Minnie Hauk, 
with a fine voice and a demonstrative style, has 
made an impression as Violetta, Rosina, and Mar- 
gherita. Mdlle. Tremelli, a new contralto, with one 
of the richest voices ever heard, but as yet no great 
vocalist, has pleased much as the goatherd in ‘ Di- 
norah’ and as Siebel. M. Thierry, as Don Bartolo, 
proved himself a buffo of no very great merit. 
Mdlle. Marimon has sustained her reputation as a 
vocalist of the first order of merit, particularly in 
‘Dinorah,’ in which the mise-en-scéne (with real 
water) was magnificent. At the performance of 
‘Les Huguenots,’ on May 9, there were several 
débuts. Miss Mary Cummings, a pupil of Madame 
Sainton, sang the two songs of Urbano as only a 
true artist can sing them, but as yet she is wholly 
innocent of stage business. Signor Dondi,a new 
basso, was the Marcel; and Mdlle. Mathilde Wilde, 
as Valentine, could not efface our recollection of 
Titiens. Moreover, on May 11, Madame Gerster- 
Gardini made her r’entrée as Amina; and ‘Carmen’ 
is said to be in rehearsal for Miss Minnie Hauk.— 
London Music Trades Review, May 15. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Service of the Episcopal Church. 
By S. N. Penfield. 








Benedictus. Eb. 4. 40 
Bonem est. Eb. 4. 40 
Benedic Anima mea. Eb. 4. 50 
Te Deum. Abd. 4. 1.00 
Deus Miseratem. Ab. 4. 40 


These are five of ten very acceptable anthems, 
which are skilfully prepared, and will give va- 
riety to the beautiful service. 


The Bells of Cornville. 

This is the true name of the bright new opera, 
which is known in some quarters as “The 
Chimes of Normandy.” The favorite songs are: 
“ They say that Jeanne,” ‘I may be Princess,” 
“On Billows Rocking,” “To me no stranger,” 
“ By his Side,” ‘ Aye, aye, aye!’’ « Normandy 
Pippins,” “That Night,” and the “Legend of 


the Bells.” All of which are published by 
Ditson & Co. 

Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Trio. F. 4. 
dtoE Milliken. 35 


The melody is founded on Gottschalk’s “ Ber- 
ceuse,” and the effect must be very fine, if sung 
eta proportioned Soprano, Tenor and Bass 
voices. 

The King’s Highway. D major and minor. 
3. cto F. 

This very popular song is prefered by many in 
the two keys above mentioned, and is therefore 
re-published in this form. One of the best 
songs out. 

The Lost Chord. Ad. E toa. Sullivan. 40 
“It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm.” 

Very beautiful thought, and finely clothed in 
music. Also published in the key of F. 

Good Bye, lovely Lou! D. 2. dto E. Read. 30 
One of John Read’s Comic songs. Quite pretty. 
Every Inch a Sailor. G. 8 dtoF. Read. 30 

Jolly sailor song, 

Seeking. D minor. 8. d to F. Diehl. 40 
“The golden sun is sinking low, 
And paver! ev’ry distant hill.” 
In style of pathetic German songs. 
Eyes so Blue. Bb. 3. dtoF. Pinsuti. 40 
“Sunny smile, sunny smile, 
Yours is more than mortal vile.’’ 

A fine glorification of golden hair and blue eyes. 
Only Waiting. Alto Song and Chorus. 
F. 3. btoC, Packard. 

*¢ Only waiting till the shadows.” 

The ever beautiful hymn to fine music. 

On the Banks of the Manzanares. (Am 
Ufer des Flusses.) D. 4. dto F. Jensen. 30 
The pretty washerwoman has never been cele- 
brated in song. But here is a glowing tribute. 
Give a Cheer to Stanley. Or, Stanley the 
Brave. (With Portrait.) Bb. 3. 
F to F. Pratt. 40 
~ peed to the undaunted traveller, with por- 
rait. 
King Christmas. C. 3. gtoD. Hatton. 35 

Jolly old song. Learn it and save it up for 

Christmas. 
Instrumental. 
Les Harmoniennes. Three Pieces, by 


Joachim Raff. 
No.1. Fleurette. C. 3. 
“© 2. Echo. (Souvenir de Suisse,) G. 4. 35 
“3. Babilarde. Caprice. 40 
The Fleurette is a a Song without 
Words, and the Swiss Echo song has uncommon- 
ly beautiful echoes. 
Salem Assemblies Waltzes. 3. | Missud. 35 
A set of bag d cheerful waltzes, well fitted to 
keep time to the light steps of the Salem ladies. 
Silver Forest Echo Polka. Eb. 3. Williams. 30 
Here the silver leaves twinkle to a most merry 
air. Try it. — 
Selection of Airs from ‘‘ Chimes of Nor- 
mandy.” 3. Cramer. 1.00 
A better name for what is often called ‘“ Pot- 
uri,” and includes quite a number of the 
right airs of the new favorite opera. 


Polka Mazurka, from ‘‘ Chimes of Nor- 
mandy.” C. 3. Natif. 40 
Nicely arranged from ‘‘ motifs *’ of the opera. 


Exaltation. (Aufschwung.) Op. 12. 
F minor. 5. Schumann. 40 
One of Schumann’s “ Concert Gems,” a set 
containing eleven pieces, all of moderate length 
and bearing the impress of the master’s skill. 





ABBREVIATIONS.— s of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note 
or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. c to E,” means “Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space.” 
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